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More Helps 
Listed For 


Genealogists 


We begin in this issue, the publi- 
cation of a series of articles deal- 
ing with the counties in the 
various states of the union includ- 
ing a county map of each state. 
These maps will of course show 
the location of the counties in the 
state, the comparative size and 
also the date when the county was 
organized. The present county seat 
of each county and the name of 
the older county from which it 
was taken will be given in a 
separate table. We shall also at- 
tempt to tell in our limited space 
some of tne things that will be 
helpful to the genealogist, such as 
the nationality of the early set- 
tlers, where they moved from and 
why, their mode of life, the re- 
cords they kept etc. 

An old chinese proverb says “a 
picture is worth a_ thousand 
words.” These maps will be in the 
nature of pictures and will tell 
a story which would be hard to 
tell in words. For instance if you 
have a record of an ancestor who 
lived in Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania in 1785 you can 
glance at the map and see that 
Westmoreland county was organ- 
ized in 1783 so he was not born in 
that county. You also note that 
Westmoreland is the oldest county 
in that part of the state. So you 


must conclude that your ancestor ! 


moved from some older com- 
munity. Another glance at the 
map shows you that the counties 
in the eastern part of the state 
are the older counties. If some 
other county is mentioned in con- 
nection with the history of your 
folks it is easy to look at the map 
to see if that might be the place 
from which they moved to West- 
moreland. If this older county 
should be Lancaster county, a 
glance at the map shows that 
Lancaster was organized in 1729 
and the list shows Lancaster city 
as the county seat where you 
would look for wills and deeds 
of earlier members of the family. 
We see many pedigree charts 
which show the birthplace of an 
individual to be in a county that 
was not organized for many years 
after the birth and at a time when 
there were no white settlers any 
whre near. We have been using 
a book which has the maps we 
will publish and we have found 
these maps to be very convenient 
in locating errors like the above. 
We also note that folks would 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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This map was taken from the book “Ways and Means of Identi- 
fying Ancestors” by Evan L. Reed, and is used by permission of 
the publishers, Ancestral Publ. and Supply Co. 878 North Clark 
St. Chicago, Il. 


The Quarterly Helper 
Makes Its Bow 


This is the first issue of the new Enlarged Quarterly Genealogical 
| Helper. In changing from a monthly to a quarterly we think it proper 
| to begin a new volume. This is Volume 2, Number 1. The four papers 
| that were issued in 1947 will constitute Volume 1 and the four papers 
| to, be issued in 1948 will be Volume 2. 
| We have had a number of extra papers printed and we expect to 

begin all new subscriptions received during 1948 with the March issue, 

| unless otherwise ordered. Thus everyone will get a full set of Volume 2 
|and all the subscriptions will expire in December. Quite a large 
|number of subscriptions expire in September. If these are renewed 
they will of course continue on to the following September. 

We take this occasion to thank the many who have helped to swell 

the subscription list of the Heiper by telling their friends about it. 
Many have gone farther than this and have collected the money and 
sent in the subscriptions. They have helped the cause of genealogy, 
| have helped their friends and they have helped the Helper by making 
it possible to continue the publication. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


‘Research in 
Maine 


Early settlements in Maine were 
in the southwest corner of the 
state near the sea coast. Kittery 
|and York were settled about 1623, 
| Bristol! in 1630 and a number of 
other settlements about that time. 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges was the 
| lirst governor. In 1638 he received 
|from the King of England a chart- 
| er constituting him Proprietor. 
|In 1651 the colony of Maine be- 
|came a part of Massachusetts and 
|so reminded for 169 years. Maine 
| became a separate state in 1829. 
| At first it was all one county call- 
ed Yorkshire and later changed 
to York County. York County was 
first organized in 1638 and not 
until 1760 was the county divided 
making Cumberland and Lincoln 
counties. 

Most of the towns kept a record 
of births, marriages and deaths 
from the beginning and these re- 
|cords were not disturbed by the 
change of government. Many of 
those records have been printed 
and will be found in genealogical 
libraries. Where they are not pu- 
b.ished inforiaation can be obtain- 
ed by writing to the town clerk 
There are printed town histories 
of many towns and generally a 
section of the book is devoted to 
the genealogies of the early” set- 
tlers. Before 1760 the deeds were 
recorded in York county. Many 
of these have been published and 
are in genealogical libraries. 

Wills were probated in the York 
county until 1760 and these are 
recorded in the book “Maine 
Wills” by Sargent. Records of 
soldiers of the Revolutionary War 
and the War of 1812 are in the 
Archives in Boston. These are 
counted in with the other soldiers 
of the state of Mass. Many large 
volumes of soldiers records are in 
print. Most of the early settlers 
were from England either directly 
or through Massachusetts. In the 
northern part of the state there 
are some French Canadians who 
have crossed over from Quebec. 


Tips Given On 
Genealogy Research 


Mrs. Ruth Shinsel, a genealo- 
gist of LaGrande, Oregon, put this 
note in her letter. 

If you see fit, you may quote me 
to the effect that “For research 
in the counties of York, Lincoln, 
and Lancs. We have found the 
work of Mr. F. H. Sunderland 
Esq. (address Howden,’ Yorkshire, 
England) carefully compiled, and 
his comments enlightening and 
interesting.” 
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This map was taken from the 


fying Ancestors” by Evan L. Reed, and is used 


the publishers, Ancestral Publ. 
St., Chicago, II. 


book “Wsvs and 


and Supply Co., 


Means of Identi- 
by permission of 
878 North Clark 


"NEW HAMPSHIRE COUNTY HISTORIES 


Name Date Formed Parent County County Seat 
Belknap 1840 Stafford Merrimac Laconia 
Carroll 1842 Grafton Ossippee 
Cheshire 1771 Original County Keene 
Coos 1803 Grafton Plymouth (now Lancaster) 
Grafton 1771 Original County Woodsville 
Hillsboro 1771 Original County Nashua 
Merrimack 1823 Rockingham, Hillsboro Concord 
Rockingham 1771 Original County Exeter 
Stafford 1771 Original County Dover 
Sullivan Newport 


1827 


MAINE 


Date > orm. 


Name of County 


Androscoggin Mar. 18, 
Aroostock Mar. 16, 
Cumberland 

Franklin Mar. 20, 
Hancock 

Kennebeck Feb. 20, 
Knox 

Lincoln June 19, 
Oxford Mar. 3, 
Penobscot Feb. 15, 
Piscataquis Mar. 23, 
Sagadahoc Apr. 4, 
Somerset Mar. 1, 
Waldo Feb. 7, 
Washington June, 
York Original 


(Reference: Journal of Maine’s 


Cheshire 


Research In 
New Hampshire 


New Hampshire was settled in 
about 1623 at Dover and Ports- 
mouth. This was only three years 
after the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in Massachusetts. A little 
later settlements were made at 
Rye, Exeter and Hampton. These 
were all near the sea shore or 
o1 the river bank near its mouth. 
After these first settlements, very 
little was done about making new 
settlements for a full hundred 
years. The fear of Indians ke} 
them from moving inland and the 
3 ore line of New Hampshire is 
not long. In the middle 1700s 
many towns were settled in 
various parts of the colony. 

In 1769, John Wemtwortnh, 
Surveyor of the Kings Woods 
divided the present state into five 
original counties and named them 
after five of the kings friends. His 
work was finally approved March 
19th 1771. 

In 1641 New Hampshire was 
joined to the Massachusetts Colony 
ind except for brief interruptions 
sontinued so far a hundred years. 
Then in 1741 it was made a Royal 
British Province and remained so 
antil the Revolutionary war. 

Records of the colony before 
1741 may be found in the Archives 
of the state of Massachusetts. 
After that date they will be found 
in Concord, the state capital. 
There is a probate court in each 


deeds may be found in the county 
sourt house. 

Vital statistics have been kept 
in the towns since 1686, though 
they are not complete. The state 
has kept a complete record oi 
births, marriages and _ deaths 
since 1890. These are in the state 
house in Concord. The state has 
also attempted to make copies of 
all old_ statistical records since 
1640. These include town records, 
church records, cemetery records, 
and any other old records that 
were available. These have al! 
been indexed and for a small fee 
may be searched. Write to the 





Department of Vital Statistics, 





Formed From 


1854 Cumberland, Oxford 
1839 Washington 

1760 York 

1838 Cumberland 

1802 Lincoln 

1799 Lincoln 

1860 Lincoln, Waldo. 
1760 York 

1805 York, Cumberland 
1816 Hancock 

1838 Penobscot, Somerset 
1854 Lincoln 

1809 Kennebeck 

1827 Hancock 

1789 Lincoln 


County, first called Yorkshire. 
History by Sprague, Page 25). 


COUNTY HISTORIES 





County Seat Settled 
Auburn 1768 
Houlton 1826 
Portland 16238 
Farmington 1782 
El!sworth 1626 
Augusta 1676 
Rockland 1635 
Wiscasset 1639 
South Paris 1770 
Bangor 1767 
Dover 1799 
Bath 1630 
Skowhegan 1760 
Belfast 1708 
Machias “1758 
Alfred 1623 





State Board of Health, Concord, 
N. H. 


Almost all towns have town 
histories and many of these have 
genealogical sections in which is 
recorded the genealogy of the 
early settlers. In addition to these 
there are many genealogical 
books, dealing with various phases 
of genealogy in the state. These 
books will be found in genealogical 
libraries generally. 

The New Hampshire State Li- 
brary and the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, both in Con- 
cord, have many manuscripts, con- 
taining genealogy. Information 
regarding these may be obtained 
by writing the librarian in these 
institutions. 


A large part of the early set- 
tlers of New Hampshire were 
from  Massachuseits. However 
many of the settlers of the west- 
ern part were from Connecticut. 
The Connecticut River forms tk? 
western boundry of the state. It 
was much easier to go up the river 
than to cut long roads through the 
forest from the eastern shore. 
Many of the towns along the river 
are older than those in the inter- 
ior. And if the ancestry of the 
early settlers of one of these 
towns is sought, it will likely be 
found in Connecticut or western 
Massachusetts. 


In the How Book for Genealo- 
gists will be found the names of 
a number of genealogists in New 
Hampshire. Here are some others 
that arrived too late to be included 
in the How Book. 

Mrs. Reginald Hutchins, 240 
Sagamore Street, Manchester, N. 


county and records of wills and|H, 


Mrs. Lauretta Sawtelle, 854 
Beech Street, Manchester, N. H. 

Mrs. Harry L. Watson, 260 Har- 
rison St. Manchester, N. H. 

Mrs. Arthue E. Wheat, 11 Stark 
St. Manchester, N. H. 

The census of 1790 which is the 
first federal census is printed and 
will be found in many libraries. 
Later census reports are practi- 
cally complete and may be search- 
ed in the National Archives in 
Washington, D. C. 


The Genealogical Helper 

Published Quarterly in the 
months of March, June, Sep- 
tember and December, at 518 
North Main St., Logan, Utah. 

Walter M. Everton, Editor 
and Publisher. 

Price 50c 
Copies 15c, 
Stamps) 

Entered as second-class mat- 
ter Sept. 2, 1947 at the Post 
Office at Logan, Utah, under 
the act of March 3, 1879. 

We have had extra copies 
printed and we expect to begin 
still have a few of the Novem- 
1948 with the March issue un- 
less otherwise ordered. 

Back numbers for September 
and October are sold out. We 
stil Ihave a few of the Novem- 
ber and December numbers (4 
pages each) 5c. 





a year, Single 
in Advance. (No 
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County Histories In Vermont — 


Covers For The 
‘Genealogical 





We have four records showing the dates when the various counties of Vermont were organized. We 
were much surprised to find that no two of them were alike. There vas a variation of from one to ten 
years in the date of organization of some counties. We have chosen to print the list as it is given in the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica It will be noticed that in one or two instances the detes are not the same here 


as on the map. 





1792, 


Helper 


We are prepared to furnish cov- 
ers especially made to fit the 






County Name Date Formed Parent County County Seat 
Addison 17 Oct. 1785 Rutland Middlebury Helper. As they are made to order, 
Bennington 11 Feb. 1779 Original County —— Manchester the price is slightly higher than 
Caledonia 5 Nov. 1792 Newly organized territory St. Johnsbury : , 
Chittenden 22 Oct. 1787 New Territory Burlington the stock a There is a saving 
Essex 5 Nov. 1792 New Territory Guildhall when we mail them in quantity, 
Franklin 5 Nov. 1792 Chittenden St. Albans therefore the following prices: 
Grand Isle 1802 Franklin North Hero. 
Lamoille 26 Oct. 1835 Chittenden Hyde Park 1 securely wrapped, postage paid 
Orange 22 Feb. 1781 Original County Chelsea 75e. 
Orleans 5 Nov. 1792 New ‘Territory Newport 3 to one address, postage paid 
Rutland 22 Feb. 1781 Original County Rutland $2.00. 
Washington 1 Nov. 1810 ° Addison. Orange Montpelier 6 to one address, postage paid 
Called Jefferson County until 8 November 18 14. -$3.75. 
Windham 11 Feb. 1779 Oririnal County Newfane 
Windsor 22 Feb. 1781 Original County Woodstock These covers are made from 
‘ ; heavy pressboard, strong and dur- 
able, with a glossy finish. Along 
os i Cieweeee Mee 2 de ee the back are eyelets through which 
esealc ee ere | the lace is inserted to hold it all 


In Vermont 


Tne settlement of Vermont came 
later than the other New England 
States. One reason was that it 
is inland and harder to reach than 
the states on the shore. It joined 
Quebec on the North and as long 


as Quebec was a French Colony | 
there was always danger that the | 


Indians would be encouraged to 
make war on the English settlers. 
When Quebec was taken by the 
English so that there was little 
fear of an Indian war there was 
a real movement of settlers into 
the territory now called Vermont. 
Vermont was early claimed by 
New Hampshire and from 1762 to 
1768 the governor of New Hamp- 
shire here issued land grants to 158 
towns. The governor of New York 
The settlers had paid for their 
land and they resisted so vigorous- 
ly that the New Yorkers went home 
without. moving them. 

Each town was a little republic 
with its officers and its safety 
council but there was no central 
government until 1775 when the 
Revolutionary war came on. 

Connecticut furnished most of 
the settlers for the new colony 
a few mvuved from Massachusetts 
and some from Rhode Island. The 
early officers were from Connecti- 
cut and the town 
were patterned after Connecticut 
towns. 
and marriages were kept as they 
had been in Connecticut. 

The Secretary of State at Mont- 


pelier has copies of the early vital | 


statistics that were kept by the 
towns he also has copies of the 
tombstone inscriptions throughout 
the state and the church records. 
Many of the counties and towns 
have printed histories and these 
usually have genealogical sections 
telling of the early settlers and 
whence they came. ; 

The 1790 Federal Census of Ver- 
mont is in print and can be seen 


governments | 


Records of births, deaths | 
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ea let, “The How Book for Geneal- 
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This map was taken from the book “Ways and Means of Identi- 
fying Ancestors” by Evan L. Reed, and is used by permission of 
Publ. and Supply Co., 878 North Clark 


the publishers, Ancestral 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
This 


in genealogical libraries. 


;census was actually taken in 1791) 


|as Vermont was not a state in 1790. 


| This made it possible for a person 
to appear twice on the 1790 cen- 
sus, once in the state where lived 
in 1790 and again in Vermont if 
he moved there before the census 


Sd 





‘For Genealogists 


(Continued From Page 1) 


| rather look at maps than to look 
j at tables of names and dates. We 
. ? |advise our readers to keep the 
Vermont is the one state that) papers containing the maps. If you 
has printed the 1800 census. This| will do any research it is hard to 
can be seen in geneological libra-| tell just when you will need a map 
ries also. The later census reports | and need it bad. You may be able 
| are all complete and can be reach-| to remember the stories you read 
ed in the National Archives, Wash-|in this paper but you cannot re- 
ington, D. C. member the details of a map. 


was taken. 
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Danish Genealogist 
Criticises LDS 
Genealogy 


A leading genealogist of Den- 
mark, Mr. T. H. Hauch-Fausboll, 
wrote an article for the Utah 
Genealogical Magazine which was 
printed in January 1931. In this 
article he offered some friendly 
criticism of Mormon Genealogy. 
We are not able to tell whether 
there has been any improvement 
since the article was written, but 
we do know there is still much 
room for improvement. We do not 
have room to print the article in 
full so we must be content to 
quote a few pertinent paragraphs 

“While genealogy in Utah serves 
religious ends, there are other 
motives that prevail in Europe. To 
the Latter-day Saints it is exclusi- 
vely baptism for the dead that is in 
view. To the student of genealogy 
in other religious communities, the 
motives are partly ideal and partly 
practical.” 

“We gather genealogy in order 
to strengthen the family ties. Deep 
down in the human soul there is 
a ‘love of the children and, in a 
wider sense, of the family and 
more remote kindred, or of our 
native country.” 

“We gather our kin, that we 
may be able to keep their path 
clear; rejoice with the strong and 
strengthen the weak. The _ good 
example of the prominent mem- 
bers will stimulate us to emula- 
tion, while that of the unfortunate 
elements and their fate will serve 
as a warning.” 

“But in Europe practical objects 
are also considered, such as the 
right of inheritance, legacies, 
birthright in perpetual possessiona! 
heritable titles, right to nobility 
and monastries,” 

It has not infrequently happen- 
ed in my practice that 1 have re- 
ceived genealogical tables from 
Utah to check up, and many of 
them have proved to be imperfect, 
even incorrect, with entirely 
wrong lineages and persons. l 
believe this depends largely on the 
fact that in Utah another measure 
of the value of a geneaiogical table 
is used than in Europe. On account 
of the object in Utah, the value of 
a genealogical table is estimated 


came a practice to give to the 





according to the number of names | 
it contains. It is perhaps forgotten | 


that a less conscientious searcher 
may be led into temptation, if the 


question is merely to get as many | 
names as possible. The genealogist | 


may be tempted to be less parti- 
cular in regard to the evidence of 
the authenticity of the genealo- 
gical table, as long as he can get 


| neglects to prove, through refer- 


as many names as possible. For | 


instance, two persons having the 
name of Jorgen Peterson and may 
live at the same time in the same 
parish. Each may have some chil- 
dren, but the genealogist does not 
take the time to. keep the persons 


Swedish Genealogist Reviews 
Customs Regarding Names 


Miss Ella Heckscher, the Swed- 
ish genealogist, wrote a letter some 
years ago which was published in 
the Utah Genealogical Magazine. 
We are pleased at this time to 
publish some paragraphs from this 
letter. 

I cannot tell when it first be- 


soldiers special names, but it was 
certainly the custom already dur- 
ing the whole of 1700 and prob- 
ably long before that. The soldier 
had a little cottage with some 
ground which belonged to him as 
part of the salary, and the mem- 
bers of the parish had to pay for 
the part of his maintenance, and 
ais farm belonged to the parish. 
The soldier for a certain district 
of the parish lived on this farm 
and that district or “rote” paid 
the costs. Those districts (“rotar”) 
had different names, and the sol- 
dier often called himself according 


and their children separate from 
each other. It is quicker and gives 
more names to treat the two per- 
sons as if they were one. I mus‘ 
say however that when I have 
told my clients in Utah that I dc 
not calculate my compensation 
according to the number of names 
obtained, but the time spent in 


obtaining data for the genealogical | 


table, they have been very under- 
standing when I have told them 
the reason why.” 

“Nor have they at all times 
been particular in Utah as regards 
the person who has been entrusted 
with the work of gathering gene- 
alogical data. Some years ago I 
saw a young man who did nct 
know Danish, sit down to read 
genealogical tables in the Danish 
ecclesiastical records ,which he 
ould not read. He could of course 
see in the books such a name as, 
for instance, Jorgen Peterson or 
Peter Larsen but anything in the 
record besides the names and the 
dates he did not understand. The 
result was that he mixed the 
Jorgen Petersens and made one 
person of them.” 

“When I receive such a gene- 
alogical table to revise, I have 
always first asked what the client 
himself knew before the table was 
commenced and with this starting 
point I have had to begin anew 
because there was no references 
to original sources. 

One essential reason why science, 
alas! looks with disrespect on 
genealogy, although it is one of its 
auxillary sciences, is this, that it 


ence to sources of information that 
it has performed a truly scientific 
work. The most’ elementary 
sources of information are places 





of birth and baptism, places of 
marriage, death or burial. The! 
absence of reference to thes?) 
pieces will always give a Danish 
genealogist the impression of un- | 
reliability.” 


to the name of that district, for 
example: the soldier from Tandela 
district called himself Tanderfelt, 
ete. 

Sometimes he was called by an 
attribute, for example: “Tapper” 
(that is brave) or “Small” (that is 
kind) or the lihe. 

What is especially remarkable in 
this matter is, however, that this 
name of the soldier was inherited 
by the next soldier, but as a rule 
not by his children. 

If consequently two soldiers in 
a parish one after the other are 
called “Tapper” this does not sig- 
ify any relationship between 
iuem but only that they have been 
soldiers from the same district. 

If on the other hand, a soldier 
moved to another district he got 
as a rule another family name. I 
have had researches where the 
same person had three different 
surnames owing to his having been 
soldier on three different places. 
This makes the inquiries about sol- 
diers’ families very difficult and 
troublesome. Furthermore it may 
happen that the grandchildren of 
a soldier take the soldier’s name 
in later days and make it their 
own family name, should they 
themselves have a more common 
name, which they want to change. 

But there is no relationship 
with the soldier family, who have 
then the name because they are 
jiving in that district. 

Until quite -recently it was al- 
lowed in Sweden to change the 
samily name without formalities, 
if only you did not take a noble- 
man’s name and no bearer of the 
name in question minded. Some 
years ago this was forbidden, and 
nowadays you cannot take a fam- 
ily name which belongs to another 
family. 

This is just a few words that I 
can tell you in this matter. I don’t 
know about any special literature 
in this matter and what I have 
now told you is only what my own 
experiénce has taught me. 


Write Bankers 
For Genealogy 


A vacuum cleaner company 
once wrote in some of their lit- 
erature: “The salesman who sells 
the most cleaners is the one who 
rings the most door bells.” That 
same rule seems to hold good in 
genealogical research. The most 
successful genealogical researchers 
are those who contact the most 
people who may have genealogi- 
eal information. We have advised 
our readers to write to postmas- 
ters, to city officials, to county 
officials, to those bearing their 
family name, to distant relatives, 





to ministers and others, but we 
have never mentioned bankers. | 
We have to thank Mrs. D. B./} 
Stringham of Ogden for calling’ 


Geneology 
Briefs 


“Many people are properly proud 
of their descent from some of 
those from whom they take the 
family name. They can, and will, 
tell you how straight they came 
down from Senator So and So, or 
Colonel Tel et Tel. If they only 
knew it they are just as directly 
lescended from an increasing num- 
ber of other men and women, too 
well known or too tittle. Mark- 
Twain put in his genealogy an 
ancle who was a horsethief “pend- 
ant.” The humblest of our an- 
-estors may have had some part 
in great history, in pioneer achi- 
evements. Some nameless women 
may have been a heroine among 
-he Indians, or in a conquest of 
nardship. It is our duty not only 
to ourselves but to our national 
history to look up these people and 
record them before the records are 
lost forever; to trace the records 
and keep them in order.” 


Washington Woman 
Makes Contribution 


The following contribution came 
from Mrs. Nellie W. Rostrum, 
5211 Palatine Ave., Seattle, 5, 
Washington. 

“Here is a bit of information 
that might help someone. For two 
years several members of our 
group have been trying to get in 
formation from the Church His- 
torian’s Office in Salt Lake City 
(myself included). To each letter 
we would write the answer would 
be “sorry but we can not find the 
information you desire”. One day 
T was talking to a gentleman from 
Salt Lake City and mentioned how 
discouraged we were becoming. 
He suggested that we write to the 
Librarian of the Church Historian’s 
Office. We took his suggestion and 
immediately received two pages 
of information that just a year 
ago “could not be found.” 





to our attention this important 
source of genealogical information. 
Here is what she says: 


‘I want to share one little hint 
which I have found to be very 
helpful in several instances. When 
a genealogist is trying to locate 
descendants or relatives of some- 
one deceased for a number of 
years, I have found that bankers, 
(especially in small towns) are 
very helpful. I have had 100% 
response from them. One can ob- 
tain names of banks in any part 
of the country from a local bank- 
er. Most banks have older men as 
officers, or on their boards, whose 
memories are marvelous on names 
of people who have lived in their 
communities. They can often give 
clues to living descendants. They 
often contact other public offices 
in their citices, on their own in- 
itiative, in order to be helpful.” 


@ « 
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Experiences In 


Geneology Work 


We appreciated this nice letter 
from James B. Van Vechten of 
1478 Garfield Ave., Lincoln Park 
25, Michigan. We believe many of 
our readers can profit by his ex- 
perience in compiling a family 
genealogy. He writes: 


In today’s mail came a sample 
copy of the Genealogical Helper 
and also a blank subscription 
blank. I was very much interested 
in the “mag” and read it through 
carefully and then considered the 
Subscription blank. 


Writes Book 

It would be ridiculous for me 
te enlist the aid of a Helper after 
my work is completed, as I am 
now in the throes of getting copies 
of my book, The Van Vechten 
Genealogy, to the interested mem- 
bers of the family. If I had had 
a copy of this publication about 
five years ago, it most certainly 
might have been a Helper. 


A short time ago I received a 
copy of your How Book and en- 
joyed it very much. It was like 
taking a post graduate course ant 
detailed many of the points and 
methods which I learned the hard 
way, that is by working out these 
problems by myself by the “sweat 
of my brow.” I can see that a be- 
ginner or novice would be saved 
an awful lot of hard work by con 
sulting the How Book... . 


Like the others, my first step 
was to contact the relatives with 
whom I was personally acquainted. 
Next, I scanned city directories 
and phone books for Van Vechten 
addresses. I found the phone book 
addresses to be more reliable, but 
of course not everybody has a 
phone. A list of one hundred names 
was made up and a letter sent 
to each. Then I sat back and 
waited—and waited—and waited, 
but not one single reply came in. 
So many have told of a similar 
experience and invariably, that 
was the end of their research. But 
I seem to have a stubborn Dutch 
strain in my make-up and instead 
of peacefully “giving up”, it made 
me mad and I sent another hund- 
red to which was added “a little 
punch”. Then a mere trickle o 
data began coming in. I wrote 





more letters and soon the replies 
began pouring in and nearly flood 
ed me. | 


Eight Or More 
In your paper it mentioned 
somebody writing four letters and 
then writing to some public of- 
ficial to get the information. 
Frequently I would write eight or 
more -letters before getting a re- 


and in spite of the saying 
that “one catch more flies with 
honey than with vinegar,” often 
times the one which would bring 
a reply, loaded down with data 
had been brought about by a letter 
which carried with it a good punch 
in the nose. That was what was 


ply 


needed to waken the apathetic 
relative. 

By experience I have found 
where “soft soap and honeyed” 


letters will not bring resuits and 
replies but a good insulting letter 
will bring an angry retort that 


can be adroitly handled when 
once the “ice is broken” and a 
lovely friendship spring up from 


the flames. That has happened tc 
me s2veral times, but, o1 course, 
I would not advise that any such 
raw methods be advocated by the 
Helper. 


In the course of my research, [ 
‘ound many additions to the data 
which was found in my fathers 
>o0ok, owing to the great number 
of books which had been published 
since 1896. And I was able to solve 
ail of his “mysteries,” that is dig 
up the branches of the family that 
had disappeared from view. 


Work And Detecting 


This was accomplished by good 
hard work, plus a “detective 
strain” which I inherited from my 
‘father, who had been in the secret 
service. By “deducing, reconstruct- 
ing and assuming that people 
would do so and so, I was able 
to trace down many hitherto un- 
known facts and records. 


The story of how many of the 
items were obtained would prove 
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very interesting but seem much 
like “fiction” and almost miracu- 
lous. But one after another they 
were brought into the fold and 
duly recorded in detail. 


Of course I was particularly 
lucky in that here in Detroit we 
have an exceptionally fine gene- | 
alogical library, which came into)} 
being in a most peculiar manner. 
An abstract and title man. name 
Clarence Burton, made a _ great 
lcal of money during the phenom 
inal growth of Detroit since 1900. 
His hobby was collecting books on 
history and genealogy. He had been 
picking up books in all sections 
of the country. Ve:y soon, the 
large mansion which he purchas- 
ed to house his books, became so 
filled that the sides bulged out. 
So he decided te turn his cal- 
lection over to the city ard 
hansomely endow it. So we have 
genealogists coming from Wash 
ington D. C., New York and Bos- 


|If there is 


SEEK AND YOU SHALL FIND 
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BY W. M. EVERTON 

No one can draw the exact pattern of a maple leaf for the simple 
reason that no two maple leaves are exactly alike. No one can tell you 
exactly how a snowflake will look under a microscope because no two 
snowflakes are exactly alike. So tar as we know there never have 
been two leaves or two snowflakes that were exactly alike. 

There is likewise a never ending variety of pedigree charts and 
an endless list of things to do to find your genealogy. Genealogists 
can tell you of many of the sources that should be searched and they 
can name a long list of books any one of which might have information 
that will help you. But no genealogist can tell you definitely where 
you will find genealogical data on your family unless he has himself 


sought out this information. 


We doubt that any one has ever made so thorough a search for the 
records of his ancestors that he can say that he has exhausted every 
source of information. We have in mind a man who spent over 
thirty years in trying to connect his branch of a family with other 
families by the same name. The information he sought was finally 
located by accident. One of the men with whom he had corresponded 
happened to find the information in an old will recorded in a county 
court house which had never been thought of during the thirty years 


of search. 


Writing letters is one of the best and niost fruitful ways to gain 
additional information on your family lines. We can all do this and 
if we have the money there are many other things that may be done. 
Seek and you shall find. If you do not seek you will not find. 


Letter Tells 
Ways to 
Search Census 


Many of our readers are far from | 


Washington, D. C., ane¢ Gon’t know 
all about 
sus and what they might expect 
to get from a search. They have 


the United States Cen- | 


| for 


no idea what it costs to search 
the census. We think the follow- | 
ing letter may throw some light 
on the subject. It is from Clara 
S. Johnson, 1509 Lawrence St. 
N. E. Washington 17, D. C. 

I would like to have my name 
and address included as one wil 
ling to do research in the National 


Archives here in Washington, D.C., | 
especially for census records. I am | 


employed full time in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, so do not 
have much time but I would like 
to offer my services to a few 
who really need to have 
searching done. I will not search 
any census records without the 
initial fee of one dollar. If I am 
given the state, county and town- 
ship, I will make a family group 
sheet for any given census up 
through 1870 for an additional 
dollar if I locate the information. 
no information there 
will be no further charge. If only 
the state is given it will require 
quite a bit of extra time. If any- 


ton to look for items which they 
are unable to find in their own 
local libraries. I have met many 
of them and their praise of our 
library is very satisfying. 

This is rather a long letter from 
ene who is not subscribing but I 
can most heartily recommend it 
to one who is about to embark 
into genealogy or has entered it 
sufficiently to get his feet wet. 


such present) 
. |son who sends the work and half 


with a self- 
addressed stampel enveloped, I 
will write them giving them an 
idea how much the work will cost. 
I would be glad to hunt up specific 
things at the Library of Congress. 
Since my time at present is so 
limited I prefer only to do work 
for Church members who want the 
records to do their temple work. 


one will write me 


I am gathering information in 
order to write a family history 
of the Schroeder or Schroder (per- 
haps also Schrader) line. At pres- 
ent I find none in the Congression- 
al Library. I would like to form 
a family organization of these lines 
of church members to speed up 
temple work. Will anyone inter- 
ested write me? 


I do nct know what you charge 
your help in this matter. I 
am enclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope for your reply. 

I appreciate having your paper 


as a central contact place and am 
sure you are doing something 
worth while. I would like to do 


my bit. I will donate half of what 
I make on this work to our new 
chapel (in the building stage at 
in the name of the per- 


in my own name, uitil my assess- 


ment is met. I ain a member of 
the Capitol Ward, Washington 
Stake. 

AUSTRALIA 


Mrs. Lillian H. Felt of Brigham 
City, Utah, writes: “Do you happen 
to know a genealogist in Austral 
ia? My grandmother’s sister, Sarah 
Turner, married a Henry Martin 
and moved to Australia. (Brisbane 
I think). I should like to contact 


| that branch of the family. 


Here is the name of a genealog- 
ical society that may be able to 
help you or to give you the name 
of a genealogist who resides near 
Brisbane: 

Society of Australian Genealo- 
gists, 91 Phillip St., Sydney, New 
South. Wales, Australia, 
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Whence Comes Early Christian Historians Tell 


Genealogy? 


Where does genealogy come 
from ? Do we hear someone say, 
“That’s easy, it comes trom gene- 
alogical books in genealogical li- 
braries.” That is true, just as it 
is true that milk comes trom bot- 
tles and salmon comes from cans 
in a grocery store. 


The salmon that is in cans rep- 


resents oniy a very smali part ol; 


the saimon in’the worid, and the 
geneaiogy that is in books is only a 
very small part olf the genealogy 
that mignt be put in buoks. ‘ue 
Geneaivgical Society 1s noW Mak- 
ing micro:um copies Ol the records 
in burope. A very Small part OL 
these records have Deen printed, 
pernaps iess than 5%. Wuen a 
geneaiogicai book is to be printed 
a@ gemeasogist must go to we un- 
pubusnea geneaiogica: records, tne 
oid hand writven cnurcn records, 
Lue LaINnuy biDieS, LOND SLoues, Lue 
court recoras, tne 01d Glaries WIil- 
ten by our ancestors, tne records 
ol wuis and aeeaus, of Dirtus and 
deatns, Ol marriages and divorces 
and many otner sources. When a 
geueaiogist is searcning lor ma- 
terial lor a genealogicai record, nis 
search usuauy extendas back Lturee 
or tour hunared years. me must 
know of the many Kinds ol rec- 
ords that have been Kept during 
those many years. He must Kuow 
the things tnat are recorded in 
each kind of record and where 


the old record books are. He must | 


be an expert at reading wie an- 
cient hanuwriting, it his search is 
in Engiand or scotland, or any 
other Kuropean country, he will 
iind many records written in Latin 


and he must be able to read tnat | 


and some of the priests in order to 
save space and time, abbreviated 
the Latin words and he must be 
able to decipher that also. 


When we get a poorly written 
letter, we can read most any kind 
of careless writing until we get to 
the name of a person or place. We 
often tind it quite difficult to be 
sure of the spelling of the names, 
and this in letters that were writ- 
ten this week. It is very much 
more difficult when the writing is 
three hundred years old. 


We were recently told of an Am- 
erican genealogist who visited an 
English priest. Together they look- 
ed through an old parish register 
to find some names for the Amer- 
ican. Several times the American 
saw a name which looked like the 
name he wanted, but each time the 
priest, with his 40 years experience 
said, “No, that is not the way your 
name is written. A genealogist in 
England must have a lot of tech- 
nical information which comes 
only with years of study and prac- 
tice. The same is true of geneal- 
ogists in the other European coun- 
tries. If you get an inexperienced 
person to search for you in the old 
records you may not get the right 
names at all. It will need nd argu- 


By MARK E. PETERSEN 


the dead. 


it no recognition whatever. Ani 


an integral part of the gospel ot 
Jesus Christ, a manifestation thar 


beyond the grave. 

St. 
ence to the practice of baptism 
for the dead in his argument in 
favor of the resurrection when he 
writes to the Corinthian saints, 
“Else what shall they do which 
are baptized tor the dead, if th:2 
dead rise not at all? Why then are 
they baptized for the dead?” (Cor. 
0:129), 

And history explains. 

Fourth Century Proof 

Epiphanius, a writer of the 
fourth century, in speaking of the 
Marcionites, a sect of Christians tu 
whom he was opposed, says, “In 
this country—I mean Asia—and 








ment to convince you of this if 
you will take the time to visit a 
genealogical library and look at 
some of the pictures of ancient 
| writing. 

| There is not much chance to be- 
come a good genealogist in western 
America. Aside from the little that 
we may find about those who lived 
| here recently, written genealogy is 
all of the “canned” variety. We 
cannot write a genealogy of our 
forefathers because we do not have 
the finance to journey to the lands 
where they lived to look for the 
records which tell about them. 
And we might find it very difficult 
to read those old records if we 
could find them. And so we must 
be content to hire someone else 
to search the records (a few of 
them) for the information we 
want. 

Yet we who are genealogy mind- 
ed can be of good cheer. There is 
a brighter day a-dawning. If the 
program now outlined for micro- 
tilming the records of Europe can 
be carried to completion it would 
seem that we will have more Eng- 
lish genealogical records in Salt 
Lake than there are in London, 








our young men can then choose 


This practice is peculiar to the| lest in 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-| should suffer punishment as un- 
day Saints, other churches giving baptized.” (Heresies 8:7). 


yet it is conclusively shown to be| controversy that vicarious 


} 
| 


Paul makes positive refer- | 





Of Baptism For The Dead 


even Galatea, their school flouri- 


Historical as well as scriptural shed eminently; and a traditional 
evidence is ample to establish as fact concerning them has reached 
a Christian ordinance, the Latter- | us, that when any of them had 
day Saint practice ot baptism for} died without baptism, they used 


to baptize others in their name, 
the resurrection they 


This declaration proves beyon‘ 
bap- 
tism of the living for the dead 
was practiced by some sects of 


the power of salvation exteuds|the early Christians. 


But even more emphatic than 
this is the testimony from the 
records of the Council of Carth- 
age, held in 397 A. D., clearly de- 
claring that the Christians of that 
date did practice vicarious bap- 
tisms for the dead, for in the sixth 
canon of that council the prevail- 
ing church forbids any further 
administration of baptism for the 
dead. Why should this canon be 
formed against this practice if i 
had no existence among the Chris- 
tians of those days? 

Recent Discovery 

The most recent evidence on 
this subject comes as part of the 
discovery of a Greek manuscript 
in 1927, in northern Africa, which 
is admitted to at least date back 
to the time of Justin Martyr (A. 
D. 161 to 180), and most probably 
written about the year 64 A. D 

The manucript was written on 
papyrus, apparently by a Christian 
of some attainment, and is addres- 
sed to the Apostle Paul at Rome. 
The writer is believed to have 
been a member of the church at 
Corinth and to have been familiar 
with Paul’s iirst epistle to that 
church, 

The navov~s bearing this letter 
vas discuvea.i along with other 
documents far down in sand that 
filled the cellar of a ruined house. 
All the papyri unearthed were 
carefully packed and sent to New 
York where they arrived June 7, 
1927. They were translated by J. 
M. Witherow, and published in the 
Atlantic Monthly magaazine for 
March, 1928. 

The translator says in part con- 
cerning this record: 

“Opinions are sure to differ on 
the genuineness of this little 
treatise. Some will take it for 
‘what it claims to be, a work of 2 
Christian scholar about the year 


more Danish records than there | 64 A. D. Others will confidently 
are in Copenhagen, etc. There will | Pronounce it an obvious forgery of 
be no lack of original records and | the time of Justin Martyr (A. D. 


161-180) or later in the second 


genealogy as a career and when century. In either case, it makes 


'a family genealogy is to be com- a definite contribution to the dis- 


| piled these young people with their | 


| special training will be able to do 
,the job here. Also, genealogists 
from other parts of the country 
will come to Utah, where there 


| 


| will be more records than in any | 


| other place in the world. 


cussion of religious problems.” 
Thus it is at least as old as the 
second century, and is placed with 
the work of the early Christian 
period. 
Baptism For Dead Parents 
The manuscript is called the 





Letter Received 
From Connecticut 


Here is an informative para- 
graph from a letter just received 
from Mr. Kendall P. Hayward, 
a genealogist of Hariford, Conn. 

“I hope you stated in your 
booklet that the set-up of towns 
in Conn. is unlike that of all the 
other states except Vermont and 
Rhode Island. Each township has 
its own probate court and town 
clerk, not necessarily located ar 
the county seat. Also complica- 
tions arise by the shifting or di- 
vision of probate districts. A good 
example is that of searching for 
probate records for the town of 
Killingly, Conn. From 1708-1719 
the searcher must go to New 
London, Conn., from 1719-1748 to 
Windham, Conn.; 1748-1752 Plain- 
field; 1752-1825, the district was 
split; the southern half went to 
Plainfield, while the north parish 
went to Pomfret. After 1825 things 
were settled in Killingly, in the 
town of Danielson. All this makes 
genealogy a good pastime. I like it 
here in Conn., for it takes me out 
in the air and affords much 
travel.” 


HEARD FAMILY 


Mrs. Ruby G. (Heard) Maupin, 
107 So. Buchanan, Box 49, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., would like to hear 
from someone that is interested in 
the Heard genealogy. Would be 
happy to exchange names and data 
on this line. 





Epistle of Kallikrates, who write 
the letter. In this letter, althougn 
age has obliterated much of the 
papyrus, Kallikrates discusses his 
yarents who had been dead for 
20 years at the time of writing, 
and he praises St. Peter for ar- 
ranging about vicarious baptisms 
for his dead parents. The fragment 
of manuscript goes on to say: 

“And I said, ‘Blessed be Kephas 
(Cephas—St. Peter) for 
(iacuna of three lines, i. e., three 
lines omitted or cannot be made 
out) baptized for my dear parents’ 
but others said, ‘No, for were it 
utterly futile to be baptized for 
the dead. Paul never...” (The 
conclusion is lost.) 

It is of interest to note here that 
since St, Peter had arranged for 
the baptism by proxy of the par- 
ents of Kallikrates, that apostle 
also wrote of salvation for the 
dead in his first epistle when he 
Says: 

“For this cause was the gospel 
preached also to them that are 
dead, that they might be judgeu 
according to men in the flesh, but 
live according to God in the spirit” 
(I Peter 4:6), and he also declared 
that Christ himself preached to 
spirits in prison who had lived in 
Noah’s day and had been dis- 
obedient. (I Peter 3:18-20:. 
(Deseret News, 23 July, 1932.) 
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Records In 
National Archives 


Following is a part of a sheet 
of instructions recently received 


‘from the National Archives in 


Ww , D. Cc. It enumerates 
the ditierent kinds of records that 
are in the archives, telis something 
ot the proper procedure to find 
any desired information and also 
indicates where to find records 
which are too recent to be found 
in the archives, 

The archives are open to the 
public and anyone may search the 
records, but the stafi of workers 
do not do any of the searching. 
They find the books for you, that 
is ail. Those who cannot visit the 
archives in person should hire a 
genealogist to search tor them. In 
the “How Book for Genealogists” 
there is a list of genealogists in 
Washington, D. C., who do this 
work, 

1. Applications for pensions or 
other benefits awarded for service 
in the armed forces of the United 
States, and their dependants. The 
following intormation is needed to 
make a satisfactory search of pen- 
sion records. (1) full name of per- 
son about whom information is 
desired and relationship to veteran. 
(2) full name of veteran; (3) iden- 
tification of military or naval unit 
and war in which veteran served; 
and (4), if available, serial number 
of pension certificate, name ot 
veteran’s widow, and veteran’s res- 
idence at enlistment or as pen- 
sioner. 

2. Persons living in the United 
States when the censuses of 1850, 
1860, and 1870 were taken. The 
following information is needed to 
make a satisfactory search of the 
census records: (1) date of approx- 
imate census; (2) full name of 
person inquired about; and (3) 
his exact place of residence (in- 
cluding street number, if in a 
city) at that time. Schedules of 
censuses taken from 1790 through 
1840 are also in the National Ar- 
chives. They are, however, often 
incomplete and they include by 
name only the heads of families 
with no indication of places of 
birth; other members of households 
are grouped numerically according 
to age and sex. Requests for in- 
formation from census schedules 
for 1880 and later should be ad- 
dressed to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington 25, D. C. The Na- 
tional Archives cannot undertake 
to search census schedules unless 
requested information is needed to 
protect some legal right. 

8. Passengers on vessels from 
foreign ports arriving at Baltimore, 
1820-1919, Boston, 1888-99, New 
Orleans, 1820-97, and New York, 
1820- 1919. The following informa- 
tion is needed to make a satisfac- 
tory search of passenger lists of 
vessels arriving at the ports speci- 
fied: (1) full name of passenger 
at time of arrival; (2) date of ar- 


‘passenger boarded it. If an individ- 


| Baltimore, Boston, New Orleans or 








ed to make a satisfactory search 





rival; (3) name of vessel; and (4) 
name of foreign port at which 


ual arrived at a port other than 


New York, or at one of those ports 
at a later date than indicated a- 
bove, inquiries should be sent to 
the Collector of Customs at the 
port concerned, or to the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, 
Central Office, Franklin Trust 
Building, 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. There 
are gaps in the passenger lists of 
vessels at the four ports specified. 

4. Seamen on American mer- 
chant vessels, 1916-41. The follow- 
ing information is needed to make 
a satisfactory search of protection 
certificates or other identifying 
documents issued at customhouses 
to American sheamen: (1) full 
name of seaman; (2) port at which 
he obtained certificate; and (3) 
number of certificate or date it 
was issued. 

5. Applicants for public land 
homesteads on which patents were 
issued prior to September 13, 1917. 
The following information is need- 
ed to make a satisfactory search 
of land entry records: (1) full 
name of applicant; and (2) number 
of land entry file, or an exact 
description of location of land by 
subdivision, section, township, and 
range, or place and date of filing 
papers for the land. 

6. Persons formerly employed by 
certain agencies of the United 
States Government. For many ag- 
encies the National Archives has 
service records of former employes. 
The following information is need- 


of these personnel files: (1) full 
name of person at time of em- 
ployment; (2) name and address 
of agency in which service was ren- 
dered; and (3) dates of employ- 
ment. 


Write To This 
Man 


There is a man in New York, 
or perhaps he is in California who 
is interested in some of the same 
genealogical lines that you are 
interested in. He has done con- 
siderable research and has a 
mumber of names properly place’ 
on his family tree. He is anxious 
to get more information and is 
willing to exchange the names he 
has for the names you nave. Very 
likely this man’s name is in the 
Handbook of American Genealogy. 
We have this book in the Logan 





library and it is perhaps in more | 
libraries than any other gene-| 
alogical book. Many thousands o 

genealogists are listea in 


Irish Surnames 
Are Discussed 


The fact is not generally known 
that Ireland was the first country 


in modern Europe to enforce the 
adoption of surnames by law. The 
act prescribing their general use 
was passed more than 100 years 
before the Anglo Norman invasion, 
whereas surnames did not come 
into general use in England until 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, nor 
in Wales until late in the 17th 
century. 


There are some interesting 
meanings attached to the most 
common of Irish names. Here are 
a few, with the curious changes 
of spelling that nave come about 
since the names first originated: 


Murphy came from O’Murphy, 
Morphey and Morphew, meaning 
“superior”. Kelly came from 
O'Kelly, Kiely, Keely, meaning 
“for war.” O’Connor from Connors, 
Connerty, meaning “helper”; and 
Daughtery from Dougherty, Doher- 
ty, Daugh hoday, meaning “de- 
Sstroyer.” It is noticeable that all 
Irish names at the first state of 
their history had “O” before them, 
the first change consisting the 
dropping that “O”. It will not be 
necessary, therefore, to repeat the 
name with the “O” before it. 


Sullivan was originally Sillifant 
and Sullivant, meaning “quick 
sighted”; ODonnell and all comb- 
inations of that name were Don- 
ald, Daniel, Dona, meaning “dar 
chie.”; Moloney was O’Mullowney, 
Melowny, Ullaney, meaning “tho- 


ughtful”; McMormick was Mc- 
Cormack, McCormick, meaning 
“son of the crowd”; Flynn was 
Fiann, meaning “red”. Flanning- | 
an was Finnegan, meaning 
“druid”; Boyle was Boylan, 


Boland, Bolin, meaning “benight”; 
O’Brain was Bryant, Bryan, Brines, 
Byron, meaning “author”; Brady 
and McBrady, meaning “ship cap- 
tain’; and Macauley was O’Caw- 
ley, McGawley, McAuly, McAuliff, 
meaning “echo” or literally, “son 
of the rock.” 


gained valuable information by 
writing to these genealogists. I 
you have not carefully examined 
this book we advise you to do 
so. Some of these genealogists 
may live near where your people 
lived. One section of the Hand- 
book gives the geographical loca- 
tion of a large number of gene 
alogists. You may write to both 
those who are interested in you: 
Name and those who are interest- 
ed in your ancestral home. I 
there is no library near you or 
if the librarian efuses to get this 
book pehaps it can be purchased 


Letter 
From London 


Following is an extract from a 
letter just received from the 
library of the Society of Friends 
in London. As there are many 
of our readers who have Quaker 
Ancestors, we think they may be 
interested in knowing of this 
library as a possible source of 
genealogical information. 


They say “In this library we are 
only able to take care of enquiries 
into the records of the Society of 


Friends. For your information 
our registers of birth. marriages 
and burials from about 1660 to 
1725 have been transcribed and 
are to be found at the Pennsylvan- 
ia Genealogical Society, 1300 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia.” 


The Library possesses registers 
of births, marriages and deaths 
of members of the Society of 
Friends in England, Scotland and 
Wales from about 1660. Up to 1837 
these are digested copies of the 
original registers of the Society 
surrendered to Somerset Houses in 
1837. Supplementary volumes 
cover the period since 1837. 


Inquirers may search the regist- 
ers themselves on payment of a 
fee of 2/6d. an hour. For a fee 
of 6s. an hour, payable in ad- 
vance, correspondents may have 
the registers searched on their 
behalf, and extracts copied, if in- 
structions are received as follows: 





1. The name or names to be in- 
cluded. 


| 2. The county or counties to be 
covered. 


3. The period to be covered, 


4. Whether birth, marriage or 
burial entries are required. 


Correspondents are asked to 
provide as clearly and briefly as 
possible the necessary instructions 
erumerated above. The receipt of 
a quality of needless detail hind- 
ers the extraction of the necessary 
information. 


The library does not undertake 
to do more than extract and sup- 
ply information from its records, 
and does not undertake to attempt 
to establish descent or other con- 
nection that may be the object 
of enquiry. Payment is necessarily 
for time spent, not for results, 


The books and MSS. in the 
library, other than the registers, 
are available without charge for 
|readers visiting the library. 


The address is, Library of the 





the | by a group or an individual. (This | 
Handbook together with the fam-/| book is published by The Institute | 


ily names that they are intereste||of American Genealogy, 407 So.|Society of Friends, Friends House 


in. We have observed in our locai | 
library that véry mary have have 


Dearborn St , 
the price is $8) 


Pricago, Iil.. and Eustoa 


Road, London, N.W.1 


England. 
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U. 5. Census— 
A Source 
Of Genealogy 


We believe the genealogists 
nereabouts are not getting all the 
penelits they could get trom the 
various census reports of the Unit- 
ed States. Because they cannot 
cupy names irom the census onto 
iueiur lamily group sheets it seems 


wial most researchers here con- 
csude that the iniormation they 
can get irom the census is not 


wortn while. While the census 
does not iurnish all the informa- 
uon needed to complete a pedigree 
it does turnish valuable clues. The 
i;9v census, the only one that 1s 
printed, is a very valuable gene- 
aiogical record. 

Quite olten we find a researcher 
who is hunting tor the genealogy 
ot a family in Ohio, Western Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Mississippi, or 
,ennessee. He does not know 
where to look. They came west but 
where trom? If the name is not 
Loo common, it very oiten happens 
that the census of 1790 has a very 
aetinite ciue as to lt city and 
the town where they tormerty liv- 
ed. The census helped us with a 
man named Anderson. A very com 
mon name. His first name was 
Skaggs. He lived in one of the 
counties of Pennsylvania that was 
settled after 1790. Where was he 
born? We thougnt his mother’s 
name might be Skaggs. We looked 
in the Census of Pennsylvania and 
found just one Skaggs family. They 
lived in eastern Pennsylvania. The 
names were in the census in the 
same order that they were writte 
by the enumerator. Very close to 
the Skaggs family he had written 
a record of an Anderson Family. 
Here was a good ciue from the 
census as to where we might find 
the parents of Skaggs Anderson. 
We know lots of stories like this 
all the way from Maine on the 
north to Georgia on the south. 
A nice thing about this census, it 
usually tells the county and the 
township where the family lived. 

Where a family continued to live 
in one locality the various census 
reports give a brief history of the 
family. The 1790 census may show 
the head of the family with three 
small sons and two daughters. The 
1800 census shows the sons past 
16 and perhaps some more smaller 
children. The later census reports 
will show the same head of the 
family with no small children or 


e 





perhaps alone with his wife and | 


in addition some of the sons will 
be named as heads of families and 
their children will be numbered. 

There is a census each ten years 
which gives the name of the head 
of each family and then classifies 
the members of the family as to 
age and sex until we come to the 
census of 1850. That gives. the 


name and age of every member 
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Genealogical 
Records 


In Canada 


By ROBERT M. MOORE 

The keeping of Public Records 
in Canada has a varied history. 
In the Province of Ontario which 
was once called Upper Canada or 
at times referred to as Canada 
West (C.W.), the Registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages was 
made compulsory in 1868. Even 
after that date all vital statistics 
were not registered as they mus 
be to-day. To obtain a copy of a 
certificate of marriage, birth, or 
death, usually a fee of $1.50 is 
made depending upon the amount 
of searching done. The address to 
write to is The Registrar-General, 
Dept. of Vital Statistics, Parlia- 
ment Bidgs. Toronto. They usual- 
ly want you to be sure and state 
all the information you have, as 
the data is filed according to 
year, and place. The clerks of the 
various townships have _ records 
usually not much before 1901). 
There is no charge for their serv- 
ices, they have the records of 
deaths, births and marriages, for 
their particular locality and 
township. The province of Ontario 
is divided into counties as are the 
states in the U.S. The counties 
are in turn divided in to smaller 
areas called townships. For in- 
stance if a man lived in Spring- 


ford, Ont., his death would be 
registered in the township of 
South Norwich, which is in Ox- 


ford county. The clerk of the 
township can be found by refer- 
ring to the Canadian Almanac, 
which is a yearly publication and 
found in most of the libraries in 


of the family and the state or na- 
tion where they were born. 

Even more information is given 
in the census reports of 1860,. 1870 
and 1880. The census of 1880 is the 
latest one that is available tor 
research. The 1890 census was de- 
stroyed and we think it is the plan 
to permit research of the 1900 
census after 1950. Here are the 
names of some genealogists in 
Washington, D. C., who specialize 
in searching the census records. 
These names were furnished to us 
by the National Archives in Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Mrs. Rena C. Fitzgerald, 6205 
8th St., N. W., Washington 11, D. 
Cc 
Miss A. Bolmer Rudd, 1819 G. 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


| 





Mrs. Edward H. West, 802 4th | 


St., Laurel, Maryland. 


'to the Bureau of Public Archives, | 


The census reports up to and in- | 
cluding 1870 are stored in the Na-| 
tional Archives, Washington 25, D. | 


C. The Bureau of the Census still 
has the 1880 census. Anyone is 
welcome to visit the Archives and 
examine the census records but the 
Archives will do no searching of 
the records. One must visit the 
Archives personally cr employ an 
agent to search. 


U.S. and Canada. 

Church Records. The Archive. 
of the various church denomina 
tions have records of the various 
circuits of their churches. A good 
many although by no means all 
of them, have been copied and 
published in the papers and records 
of the Ontario Historical Society. 
The Society to date have publisi- 
ed 38 volumes. Ali Genealogica! 
Libraries have copies of them. ine 
ones published in the Papevs anu 
Records are the older ones dstiag 
back to the early 1800's, and are 
marriage records, christening or 
baptismal records, or at times 
burial records. A letter addressed 
to Headquarters of the Denomina- 


tion concerned will reveal the 
address of their Archivist. The 
Canadian Almanac again will 


prove useful in finding the address 


of the heads of the various de- 
nominations in Canada. Previous 
to i868 nearly all registered 


births deaths and marriages can 


be found through the Churcl. 
Archives. 
The Canadian Almanac. Pub- 


lished yearly this book gives a lot 
of valuable information to _ the 
Genealogical Researci.er. The ad- 
dresses of township clerks, Reg- 
istry offices, Magistrates, News- 
papers, and etc. By obtaining the 
addresses you know just where to 
write for the information you are 
seeking. 

Land Records. The deeds to 
lands and sales of land parcels 
etc. as well as Wills are recordeu 
in the County Registry Offices. 
By searching the General Register 
in the Registry Office you will 
find recorded all transactions in 
that office if any of the person 
you refer to. The names in the 
General Register are listed alpha- 
betically. If you know the exact 


location of the land owner 2 
photostatic copy of early lance 
owners and their petitions fc 


land and the deed can be obtained 


|from the Bureau of Public Arch 


Ottawa.. 
Canadiar 


Bldgs. 
(to 


Parliament 
charge. 


ives 
free of 
Residents). 


accgmpany the petitions which 
give some interesting history. 
Census Records. The earliest 
census records available to the 
public is the 1851 census. The 
census records of 1861 and 1871 
are also available. These consuses 
give the following information: 


Heads of the families, age of 
each member, religion, occupa- 
tion, country of birth. Be sure) 


and state the exact address of the 
person concerned in the census. 


|The above mentioned census re-| 


cords can be obtained by writing 


Parliament Bldgs. Ottawa. There 
is no charge. 

Published Biographicai & His- 
torical Books. Some counties such 
as Middlesex, Lambton, and Keni, 
have Commemorative and Biogra 
phical Records of the early set- 
tlers. 
only 75% authentic and correct. 
A letter to the Reference Dept., 
Toronto Public Library, College 


In connection with U.! 
E. Loyalists sometimes affidavits | 


However these books are | 


St., Toronto, Ont. will discover 1f 
there was a book published for the 
locality you are interested in. 
The library will not undertake a 
search for you. You would have 
to hire a. researcher to do any 
searching. 

County Atlases & City & County 
Directories. Nearly every county 
in Ontario had published in the 
latter part of the 1800’s an Atlas 
for their county. This atlas showed 
every township and on it was 4 
detailed map of the land showing 
the owners name. For example in 
“Middlesex County Historical 
Atlas” published 1877-8. I found 
my 2nd great grandiather men- 
tioned as being one of the early 
settlers of Metcalfe township and 
his name appeared on lot 7 con- 
cession 13 of that township. This 
information is of value since you 
have established someone at a 
certain place at a definite date. 
The same informagion may be 
obtained in city and county direc- 
tories. I once established a death 
date by tracing an ancestor from 
year to year in a country direc- 
tory. The first one was dated 1850 
and my ancestor was mentioned as 
living at a certain locality. Suc- 
cesive directories found him at 
the same locality until 1872. Since 
he was born in 1802 x presumel 
that after 1872 he either moved 
or was dead. 

Newspapers and Periodicals. 
The earliest newspaper in On- 
tario is the Brockville Recorder- 
Times Brockville, Ont. However 
early papers did not publish muco 
of local interest. Unless the per- 
son you seek was a_ prominent 
man or woman in the affairs of 
the time it is not likely the death, 
birth or marriage of same was 
printed. Small towns that operate 
weekly or bi-monthly papers are 
the best at recording vital stati- 
stics. A complete list of news- 
papers and Perodicals appears im 
the Canadian Almanac and states 
how long the paper has existed, 
| how often printed, and the locality 
| covered. 

Mr. Robert M. Moore author of 
the above is a professional gene- 
| alogist in Chatham, Ontario, 
| Canada. 





‘Pennsylvania Man 
Seeks Information 


Dr. E. A. Shaffer, 2014 East 
Market St. Harrisburg, Pa. sends 
‘us the following: 

If any Genealogical Helper read- 
ers have any information or can 
tell me where I can find such 
Shafer, Shaffer, Schafer, Shaffer 


nd various other ways spelled 
datta prior to French and Indian 
War in Lancaster County, Pen- 


isylvania where my great-great- 
great grandparents, David Shafer 
and Catharine Simon were mar- 
ried March 13, 1743 by Rev. John 
Stoever, I would be glad to have 
them drop me line and I _ will 
answer and be glad to exchange 
information. 





+ @ 


March 1948. 
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~ Question Box 








Our readers are invited to submit their genealogical problems | 
to be answered in this section. We shall attempt to analyze the 
problems and give the information needed to carry on research. 
We do not attempt to do extended research for anyone, either for 


pay or otherwise. 


Each question should pertain to only one man or one man and 
his wife. Give all the information you can, such as dates, place of 
residence, of birth, of marriage, place and date of children’s birth, 
religion, military service, etc. More than one problem may be 
presented by tne same person and there is no charge whatever 
for this service. Our space is limited and we may not be able to 
publish your answer immediately. There is also a limit to the 
number of personal letters we cun write. 


Cheshire, England 

Mrs. Grace Jackson Barrows, 
116% South Encinitas Ave., Mon- 
rovia, Calif., wants to correspond 
with anyone who has information 
regarding Samuel Jackson, bapt. 
1792 in Macclesfield, Cheshire, 
England, and his wife, Barbara 
Garner .She is particularly anxious 
to tind the parents of this couple. 
She has considerable information 
regarding the later generations of 
the tamily which she is willing to 
Share with others. 

North Carolina 

Mrs. Sarah J. Adams, East Lay- 
ton, Utah, writes: My ancestor, 
John Humphries, married Susan 
Bradford in Rowan County, North 
Carolina, Jan. 7, i793. She was the 
daughter of Richard Bradford. He, 
John, was born in 1765. 

We looked in the 1790 census of 
Rowan county. There were two 
heads of tamilies living there then 
named Humphries. Both were nam- 
ed John. One had a son over 16 
years and the other a son under 
16. (They were probably sons as 
they lived in the family.) 

There were many families of 
Bradfords. 

Salisbury is the county seat of 
Rowan county. It would perhaps 
be well to write to the county 
clerk if there were wills of the 
Humphries from 1753 when the 
county was organized, until about 
1825 or later. You might find some 
connection in a will. Then of 
course you can write to the Hum- 
phries who live there now. Also 
you can put classified advertise- 
ments in the newspaper in Salis- 
bury. Here are the names of a 
couple of genealogists who live 
there. Perhaps they can help. Mrs. 
John B:; Houston, 305 West Center 
Ave., Mooresville, N. C., and John 
W. Peeler, Rockwell, N. C., and 
here is a genealogist who is com- 
piling data on the Humphries fam- 
ilies. Mrs. James F. McGrath, 1227 
37th St., Rock Island, Ill. They may 
be able to help you. 

There is a genealogical library 
in Salisbury. Write to the Gene- 
alogical Librarian, County Court 
House, Salisbury, N. C. Perhaps 
you can find some suggestions in 
the first part of the How Book for 
Genealogists. 

Temple Records 

Wayne L. Loveless, Burley, Ida., 
writes: “How can I find out what 
temple work has been completed 


for my family. To where would I published in Ashland and Wooster. Virginia. 





| Vernon Ia. She married a Travis 
|and should know all about them. | 


go and how would I go about find- 
ing it?” 

Each of the temples keeps a rec- 
ord of the ordinances performed in 
that temple. As work may have 
been done in more than one tem- 
ple on your family line, we sug- 
gest that you make out temple 
sheets in the regular way, for your 
ancestors and other relatives and 
send them to the Index Bureau to 
be checked. If the work has been 
done for some of them it will be 
so marked on the sheets. If it 
has not been done, the names will 
be cleared for you to have the 
work done. If some relative has a 
temple record and can give you the 
information, get it from him and 
don’t bother the Index Bureau. 

New York 

Mrs. A. E. James, 27 Tooker 
Ave, Oyster Bay, New York wants 
to find data on Gilbert Travis 
born New York, died Ashland Co. 
Ohio, Mar. 27th 1840. 

Ashland County was not formed 
until 1846 so any records kept by 
the county would probably be in 
Wayne county. Ashland is the 
county seat of Ashland Co. and 
Wooster is the county seat of 
Wayne county. It mignt be well 
to inquire of country clerks at 
the two county seats to see if 
there are land records, wills, death 
records or marriage records that 
pertain to this family. A letter to 
the Ohio State Library at Colum- 
bus, Ohio once brought us splendid 
results. Suppose you try there 
also try Cleveland Pubiic Library, 
Genealogical Dept., and the Ohio 
State Archaeological Society, Gen- 
ealogical Section, Columbus, Ohio. 

It is said that Miss Irma B. 
Gobel of 104 Summit St. Rose- 
ville, Ohio, has a_ collection of 
Ohio tombstone records and that 
Mrs. W. O. Francis, of 367 So. 
Watts, Chilicothe, Ohio has an- 
other collection. Perhaps Mrs. | 
Lloyd J. Horn of box 45 Lakeville, 
Ohio, who is a genealogist and 
was born in Ashland Co. and now 
lives in Holmes county which is 
the next county east, might know 
something of your problem. Then 
there is Mrs. Fred L. Travis, a 
genealogist of 117 5th Ave N. Mt. 


| wants to borrow some genealogical 





|If this were our own problem we | 


} 


would insert a little classified ad. | 
in the weekly papers that are 


Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Rhoda K. Dayley' of 
Heyburn, Idaho is_ searching 


for data on Benjamin T. Mit- 
chell born 12th January 1816, 
Muncy, Lycoming Co., Pa. She 


books. Benjamin’s father was born 
29th October 1873 his name was 
Abraham Mitchell and his grand- 
father was William Mitchell. 
Benjamin’s mother was Anna 
Petzer and his grandmother, Mary 
Browne. 


We are sorry to say that we do 
not have either of the books 
mentioned and while our card in- 
dex refers to dozens of Mitchell 
families your families are not 
among them. We understand the 
Bucks County Historical Society 
has a large collection of manu- 
script records pertaining to that 
countybesides a good collection ot 
printed genealogies. Their address 
is Doylstown, Pa., Mrs. Warren 5S. 
Ely of Doylstown, Pa. is a gene- 
alogist who has done original re- 
search in Bucks County and has 
much genealogical data that is not 
in print. 

We may add that it is not our 
practice to lend genealogical 
books. 

Virginia 

Mr. Fred Barbzat, R-1, Merideau, 
Idaho submits this problem. 

T need help on a problem that 
has bothered me for the last two 
years; it should be easy to pick 
this connection up but so far it 
has eluded me and if you or 
some of your readers have any- 
thing that will help I would be en- 
abled to get a lot of material in 
to the clearing house and on to 
the temple. Capt. John Baldwin 
b. 21 Feb. 1749, died 18 April 1820 
at White Oak, Ohio, wife Hannad 
Simmons d. in Berkely Co. Va., 
John Baldwin, a rich man in Va.. 
spent all of his fortune in enlist- 
ing a company of militia, feeding, 
arming, uniforming, and paying 
them thru out the war of the 
American Revolution. After the 
war he was given a grant in the 
Va., military reserve in Madison 
Co. Ohio, where he moved soon 
after his wife’s death in Va. Ali 
of his children and their families 
left with him and most of them 
settled in Ohio and among them 
was my mother’s great grand 
father Richard Corson who had 
married Mary Baldwin daughter 
of this Capt. John Baldwin. I have 





all of this data pretty complete, 
however, I need the birth place| 
and the parentage of this John | 
Baldwin. His war record is lost in | 
Washington and Va., as_ weli.| 
John Baldwin's wife died in Berk- | 
ley Co. Va., John Baldwin is listed | 
as a taxpayer in Berkley Co. in 
1785. So it is quite likely that 
there was the family home of the | 
Baldwins and the families of his 
sons-in-law etc. We think Berkley 
county would be a good place to 
look for them. 

This county is now in the ex- 
treme northeastern part of West 
Martinsburg is the 


county seat. It was formed in 1772 
from Fredrick County, which 
county is now in Virgmia and 
Winchester is the county seat. 
Records earlier than 1772 will pro- 
bably be found in Winchester. 
William Baldwin’s will was pro- 
bated in Berkley county in 1785. 
He may have been the father or 
»ther relative of your John. There 
are perhaps a dozen other Baldwin 
wills listed in various counties in 
the index to Virginia Wills by 
Torrence. We think it would be 
well to look for wills, deeds and 
marriages in Berkley county and 
later you may find it advisable 
io do the same in Fredrick county. 


Utah. Mrs. Ruby Spillsbury 
Brown of 3820 Montana St. Ei 
Paso, Texas writes as follows: 

I am searching for the descend- 
ents of Albert Lathrop, son of 
urant and Sybil Bliss Lathrop. He 
moved to Utah in the early days. 

The Salt Lake City telephone 
directory lists the following La- 
throps. Kathrine Lathrop Rear 308 
znd Ave. Salt Lake City; V. H. 
Lathrop, Rear 1285 2nd Ave. Salt 
Lake City. In your own public 
iibrary you will probably find 
other directories, especially of 
western cities, which may list 
other Lathrops. Writing to living 
Lathrops will, we think be the 
best thing for you to do, 


Ohio 

Mrs. Warren J. Osborn, Box 63, 
Escalante, Utah, would like to 
trace the ancestry of Albert Banta 
Usborn or Osborne. Born in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 18th Dec., 1803. Md. 
wlary Ann Haggard. 

Cincinnati was a new country in 
1803 and the parents of Albert 
were no doubt born in one of the 
states further east. The census of 
1790 shows quite a number of Os- 
borns in each of the older states 
so he might have come from any 
one of them. There was no record 
ot births and deaths kept in Ohio 
in those days. 

The How Book gives the names 
of genealogical libraries in Ohio. 
(page 41). These libraries have in- 
formation regarding the people of 
Ohio which will not be found in 
other libraries. I think you should 
write to them. (See How Book 
page 8). There are some books 
published which tell of the geneal- 
ogy of the Osborns. These may be 
found in some libraries. If you 
have membership in one of the 
lending libraries they could prob- 
ably help you. Also there are fam- 
ilies of Osbornes in Cincinnati. 
They may have information re- 
garding your people. Write to 
them. (See How Book page 4). 
There are some names of some 
genealogists in the How Book who 
live in Ohio. See How Book page 


|41. If you should need the names 
|of more genealogists, let us know 


and we will send them. 

There are a number of other 
suggestions for you in the How 
Book but before you do any of 
these things you should be very, 
very sure that none of the mem- 
bers of your family have more 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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genealogical information than you 
have. 


St. Louis and Omaha 

Mrs. Helen G. Ingles, Box 560, 
Woods Cross, Utah, want to find 
the ancestry of her grandfather, 
William Theopholus Gerisch or 
Garrisch, who was: born in St. 
Louis, Mo., graduated from a med- 
ical college in Omaha, Nebraska, 
in 1880. He practiced medicine in 
a number of towns in the central 
states and at one time owned a 
private hospital in Omaha, where 
he died on April 29th, 1904. 

Here are some suggestions that 
may help. Write to the following 


genealogical libraries: St. Louis 
Public Library, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Missouri Historical Society, St. 


Louis, Mo.; Omaha Public Library; 
D.A.R. Chapter House, Omaha, 
Neb.; Nebraska State Historical 
Society, Lincoln, Neb. Suggest that 
they look for the name in the old 
city directories as well as their 
genealogical records. 

The parents may have lived in 
St. Louis or Omaha or both places. 
Perhaps the census of 1860, 1870, 
or 1880 in one of these cities may 
show the parents and their family. 
On page 32 of the How Book you 
will find a list of genealogists in 
Washington, D. C., who are com- 
petent to search the census rec- 
ords. 

There might be some informa- 
tion in the wills, deeds or mar- 
riage records on one of these 
places. These records would be in 
the St. Louis county court house or 
the Douglas county court house in 
Omaha. Write to the county clerk. 
A death certificate of your grand- 
father might help. For this write 
to the State Registrar of Vital 
Statistics ,Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Alabama 


Mr. James E. Ball, Sr., of Sil- 
verton, Colo., writes as follows: 
“My maternal great grandfather, 


John Rice, left a will dated 1831. | 


He names his wife Eady, his chil- 
dren, including the daughters mar- 
ried names and some grand chil- 
dren, names Surratt and Sellers, 
of whom I am descended. How can 
I contact some of these Rice, Sur- 
ratt and Sellers that may now be 
living in Madison County, Ala.? 

First let us say Madison County 
is in the extreme northern part 
of Alabama joining on Tennessee, 
so some of your peole may have 
moved over the line into Lincoln 
and Franklin counties in Tennes- 
see. Huntsville is the county seat 
of Madison county. 

There are quite a number of 
things you can do to learn about 
your people. 

(1) You may write to Mr., Mrs. 
or Miss Rice, Huntsville, Alabama. 
Ask them the things you want to 
know. Write also to Surratts and 
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Sellers the same way. 

(2) Write to “Any descendent 
or relative” of the ‘most recent of 
your ancestors who lived and died 
in Madison county. 

(3) Write to some prominent 
citizen, such as the president of 
the bank and ask for the names 
vi Some of your relatives. 

(4) Go to your own telephone 
exchange and ask them to get for 
you a phone directory of Hunts- 
ville. Or you might write to the 
“Public Telephone Office” in 
Huntsville and inclose fifty cents 
for a directory. 

(5) Put a notice in “The Mer- 
cury” which is the name of the 
aewspaper in Huntsville. Ask your 
cvusins to write to you. 

As Madison county was Iirst set- 
cled in about 1808, we suppose that 
osnly the younger members of tie 
.amilies that are mentioned in the 
will of John Rice were born in 
chat county. If you would iike to 
.race your genealogy farther back, 
we suggest that you write to Mrs. 
cauline M. Grandrud, 311 Caple- 
wood Terrace, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama. She is a genealogist, has 
spent much time searching the 
<ecords of that county and may be 
able to tell you where your folks 
moved trom when they came to 
Aiabama. 


Connecticut 


Mrs. W. Dennis Cahoon, of 1918 
cidenbaugh St., Boise, Idaho, 
writes: My wite and I have been 
searching everywhere for her 
grandtatner, Josiah Richardson. 
.1€ Was born 23 April 1783 at Mid- 
diebury, Conn. Died 1842, Married 
wowly (Loly) Clauson Foote. 

1 take it, Mr. Cahoon, you are 
joking when you tell me you have 
searcued everywhere. If you have 
cnere is nothing I can do for you. 
My suggestions might be much 
more heiptul if I knew something 
vi where you really have searched. 
4 Snali guess at some things you 
may not have done. If 1 guess 
| wrong, you may write me again 
uid tell me more about the case. 
ivext time tell me where he lived 
land died and where his children 
j}were born. 
| In the first place, Middlebury 








|was not settled until 1807. There} 


| may have been some scattered set- 
tlers living there before that time, 
but they belonged to one of the 
older towns. The early settlers, 
|mostly, came from Woodbury, 
| Waterbury and Southbury. I sug- 
| gest that you write to “The Con- 
| necticut State Library, New Ha- 
| ven, Conn, They have copies of the 
hovers marriages and deaths from 
|}the various towns in the state. it 
'will take them only a minute or 
|two to find Josiah if you give the 





date of birth. That will give you} 


his parents names and the town 
|where he was born. If they do not 
'have this record, it is hard to say 


|where you will find it. Try the! 


other towns where the settlers of 
Middlebury moved from. Write to 
|the town clerk in each case. Ask 
|him if he has the record of Josiah 
and ask him if there are church 
records there which might help 


you. 


The Name McKimmy 


Mrs. i. M. Hardy, Box 474, 
Loomis, contributes this: ‘There 
is the name of James Henry Mc- 
Kimmy, born 24 | eb. 1829 and his 
wife Jane Parkes born 22 Nov. 
1827. Married 28 Feb. 1854. These 
are my parental grandparents and 
I have never found in all my re- 
search my maiden name any 
where. Can you help me? 

A little book issued by R. L. 
Polk & Co., (Publishers of city 
directories) tor the use of collec- 
tion agencies gives the various 
ways oi spelling some family 
names. Some oi the ways to spe,l 
tne name McKinney are as tollows 
wic Kenney, MckKinny, McCannecy 
und Mckimmy. 

We spent a short time looking 
in phone directories, tound quiie 
a number oi: Kimmy and Kimmey, 
but only one McKemmey namely 
Vrvall vw. Mc Kemmey, 012 North 
Myers, burbank, Calit. It we go 
oack jus: a lew generations every, 
family wit: iind tneir name spellea 
severui dierent ways. 

We have seve. nundred phone 
directories aud 1 you care to send 
a little mouey to nire someone to 
took in more directories we migny 
tind more uames tor you. 


Canada 


The toliowing question comes 
from Miss Dougias Hilts, R2, Box 
491, Low, cCamoriua: “Where do 
{ secure information concerning 
United Lmpire Loyalists of Canada? 
Does it give also the state and lo- 
cation irom which these loyalists 
emmigrated?” 

These loyalists were called Torys 
in the American colonies during 
the Revolutionary War. In many 
cases liie was made so miserable 
tor them that they fled from their 
homes in the colonies and found 
new homes in Canada. The British 
government undertook to pay them 
tor their losses caused by being 
compelled to forsake their homes. 
At the proper time the Loyalist 
sent in his claim to the court, his 
case was called and he attended 
court with his witnesses. 

The witnesses testified of his 
loss, etc., and the court set the 
amount of damages to be paid. 

We have in our library two large 
volumes numbered one and two 
of the “Second Report of the Bur- 
eau of Archives of Ontario, Can- 
ada.” These books are devoted en- 
tirely to giving a report of these 
loyalist trials. The record reads 
like this: “Case of John Doe, for- 
merly of the colony of South Caro- 
lina.” Then the testimony of each 
witness is given. Sometimes the 
witness may tell where the loyalist 
lived, town or county, but more 
often not. We recently purchased 
three books from a_ second-hand 
book store and we do not know 
if there are other volumes giving 
similar information. 

Write to Mrs. Mahala M. Way- 


well, 4 Marjory Ave., 
Canada. We think she can help 
you. She is active in genealogy 
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work, publishes a monthly geneal- 
ogy paper (mimeographed) which 
she calls the Genealogy Exchange. 
She is ‘with all a very lovely 
person. 

There are other books that tell 
about the Loyalists. We have one 
“Tne Loyalists of Massachusetts.” 
it tells ot the Loyalists in the state 
and their activities in the state 
and usually ends with “He fled to 
Canada” or England. 

ueorgia and Florida 

Mr. k. H. Hayes of 75 Daleville 
OL, Uzark, Ala, writes as LOLLOWS: 
‘L am the great-grandson of Wu- 
ber Hayes and Susan Elizabeth 
Lynn, who were married October, 
1x66 Susan was born Feb. 8, 1841 
and died December 19, 1906. Her 
iirst marriage was to J. M. Barger, 
Jan. 31, 1858, which is recorded in 
tne Decator County in Bainbridge, 
weorgia. Any intormation of these 
tmree above or their tamilies will 
be appreciated. Are you in connec- 
ulon with any genealogist in Bristol 
or Horstord, Florida. Wilber lived 
down there a tew years beiore he 
died. 

Decater county, Georgia, was 
formed in 1823 so there may be 
some wills recorded there of these 
tnree families, also some earlier 
marriages. It is worth trying. The 
VAR Chapter of Bainbridge has 
sume genealogical books and you 
may find a genealogist there who 
couid help you. Bristol, Florida, is 
the county seat of Liberty county. 
it is about 40 miles south of Bain- 
bridge. Liberty county has a popu- 





iation of only 3700, has no bank or. 


railroad. Bristol is a little town 
of 1400, has the court house and 
a newspaper, The Free Press, 900 
subscribers. I suspect there may 
be no genealogist in the county. 
Liberty county was formed in 1855. 
Why not advertise in the news- 
paper and appeal to the county 
clerk for such records as you think 
he may have. 


You may find all three of these 
people in the 1850 census of Deca- 
tur county, Ga., together with their 
parents aud some record of where 
their parents were born. In the 
How Book you will find record of 
genealogists in Washington, D. C., 
who will search the census for you. 

Here are the names of some 
genealogists who may be able to 
help you: Mrs. D. G. Hayes, Box 
350, Glasgow, Kentucky; Mrs. Les- 
ter L. Dowling, 3819 Grandview, 
Meridan, Miss.; Mrs. Camilla W. 
Davis, Stovall, North Carolina, 
(Hayes); and L. V. Woulfe, Hotel 
Gordon, Washington, D. C. (Lynn). 


Mass. and New York 


Mrs. Ernest R. Charlton, 6621 
Parnell Ave. Chicago 21, Ill. wants 
ancestry of Maj. Ebenezer Robin- 
son, a Revolutionary soldier from 
Duchess Co. New York, and his 
wife Annie Stone whom he married 
in Duchess Co. N. Y., Feb. 18, 1756. 
A history of New York says Eben- 
ezer, Isiah and John Robinson 


Toronto, |came about 1749 from Cape Cod. 


( Mass.) 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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As you live so near the wonder- 
ful Newberry Library and all the 
other fine livraries in Chicago you 
may have done all that we are 
going to suggest. 

As the parents of Ebenezer were 
perhaps in Barnstable County, 
juass. we suggest that all avail- 
abie records of that county be 
searched, both those that are in 
print and those that have not been 
printed.. There would be records 
of wiils and administrations, of 
deeds, mortgages etc. of vital 
statistics ot the period when the 
parents of Epnenezer might have 
lived, the history of the various 
towns, military records, early cen- 
sus records, records of immigrants 
and emmigrants, of bonded ser- 
vants and tree men. 

You might advertise for infor- 
maton in the locai newspaper in 
massachusetts. It is hard to guess 
where you may find an old family 
bipie or a genealogist who has 
the very information you want. Try 
writing to a .ew dozen Robinsons 
in Barnstable Co. And don’t neg- 
ject the genealogists and the 
geneaiogical libraries. 


#ennessee and Mississippi 

Earl J. Hutchins of Rupert, Idaho 
wants to find the ancestry of 
James Hutchins and his wire who 
was Miss French. Born about 1810 
and lived in Tennessee and Lincoln 
County Mississippi. 

Lincoln County Mississippi was 
not formed until 1870 so you would 
have to look in some other county 
for the early marriage records. 
Write to the county clerk of Lin- 
coln County in Brookhaven, Miss. 
and ask in which county you 
should search for the marriage 
records of your people. If you 
must search in Tennessee that is 
a big field. 

Here are the names of some 
genealogists who are compiling 
data on the Hutchins family. Mrs. 
Helen V. Williams, Safford, Ariz- 
ona; Hon. Clarence W. Griffin, 
Box 533 Forest City, N. C.; Miss 
Golda Ivester, 709 No, Broadway, 
Sayre, Oklahoma; John W. Way- 
mire, 4230 Cherokee Ave. San 
Diego, Calif. 

Then there is the Hutchins Fam- 
ily Association, Mrs. Gussie Way- 
mire Crider, genealogist, Black 
Creek, Indiana. 

It is our guess that your people 
moved from Virginia or North 
Carolina to Tennessee and then 
some time later, probably after 
your James was born they moved 
to Miss. This might account for 
the mix up in the place of his 
birth. 


London 


Boyd Denney, Rt. 1, Blackfoot, | 


Idaho, sent us a pedigree chart 
tracing back to his great grand- 
father, born in London, England, 


|}in 1783. He writes: “Through a 
lady who has had access to the 
library in Salt Lake, I have ob- 
tained around 500 names of the 
Dennys of London, and have a good 
portion of these names worked for. 
I would now like to know one or 
two of the most important things 


up with these names.” 

In the first place it is quite 
likely that you are not related to 
all the Denney, Denne, DVennie, 
venny, Dennis 1tamilies in Engiand. 
it you search the records you will 
probably find that your very own 
peopie spelied their names all 
these ways. And if you could trace 
tne lines you would probably tind 
one branch originated in the south 
ot England, another in the north- 
ern part and still another in Ire- 
iand. So don’t expect too much 
about “connecting up.” 

But as long as you want to con- 
nect them, here is the way to do 
it. Find all the children of Charles 
Denney and then tind all their 
children, grand children, etc. Next 
you shouid find the father of 
weorge Denney, John Denny per- 
naps, and all his children and then 
iind all of their children, grand 
children, great grandchildren, etc. 

Of course you cannot do all of 
this, you may not be able to do 
but a very little but if your folks 
were the kind that made wills and 
deeds you might collect several 
thousand names. Why not try find- 
ing the wills of some of your early 
people just to see what can be 
done? 


Philidelphia 

E Mae Day of 308 Sharon Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah, writes 
in part: 

‘My father was Harry Morton 
Campbell, I understand he was 
born in either Scotland or Nova 
Scotia. I know nothing of his 
parents etc. My mother was Ema- 


T know my parents were married 
in Philadelphia in 1876, where 
they lived and died. Father died 
in 1887, mother in 1903. Mother 
was the daughter of Jacob and 
Catherine Garner who also lived 
in Philadelphia.” 

It seems to me the first thing 
to do for your father is to find 
his birthplace. The family lived 
in Philadelphia in 1880 when a 
census was taken. That should 
tell their age and the name of the 
country where your father and 
mother were born. 

In the How Book for genealo- 
gists you will fine a list of gene- 
alogists in Washington D C. who 
will search the census records for 
this information. The 1870 census 
will perhaps give a record of your 
grandfather Garners family giv- 


their age and birthplace. 

Was your father a naturalized 
citizen of the United States. The 
|court record of his being admitted 
|io citizenship will probably show 
the place of his birth, his age etc. 
Write to the county clerk in Phila- 
delphia County and ask if they 
have a record and if it contains 





to be done to get our line linked | 


line or Emelia Garner. So far as} 


ing the members of the family, | 


|the information you want. 

Was your father a Catholic? 
The American Catholic Historical 
{Society in Philadelphia had a 
genealogical section. 
| In the Handbook of American 
Genealogy, (there is a copy in 
| the library in Salt Lake) you will 
find a list of genealogists who are 
compiling data on the Garners. 
Write to them. They are gather- 
ing the “old” marriage records 
but the marriage of your -parent’s 
is not that old so it is not in print. 
Write to the County Clerk of 
Philadelphia County and ask if 
they have a record of marriages 
pertormed in 1875 or if he can 
advise you where such a record 
might be found. If you can find 
that it may be helpful. 


New Hampshire and 
New York 

Mrs. Annice Mason Lamb writes 
“My great grandfather was Jesse 
Mason, born 1785. We do not know 
if he was born in New Ashford 
Mass. or New Hampshire. He 
married Rebecca  Bellington, 
daughter of James Bellington and 
Delight Huntley, 5 Sept. 1823, We 
do not know where they were 
married. She was born in Amster- 
dam, New York. Mrs. Lamb has a 
notion that Jesse’s father was in 
the army though she has no proof 
of it. She is anxious to find the 
ancestry of Jesse Mason. 
| It could be that you are right 
about his father being in the Re- 
volutionary army. He _ probably 
|married after the fighting stoppeu 
|but as we do not know his first 
name it is difficult to locate his 
record. There were nearly a hund- 
red men named Mason who were 
in the army from the one staie 
of Mass. and many Masons from 
leach of the other colonies. You 
say he was born in New Ashford, 
Mass. I do not find a record of a 
place of that name. There is no 
post office of that name and I dic 
not find the name in the old gazet- 
teers which I examined. If he was 
born in New Hampshire you may 
tind his record in the state capitol. 
Write to the “Department of Vita! 
Statistics, State House, Concord 
New Hampshire. Ask for a birth 
certificate of Jesse Mason, and 
give his date of birth. Send a do}- 
lar to pay for it. They may have 
his record if he was born in New 
Hampshire. That will give his 
birthplace and the names of his 
parents. 





county, New York. This county 
is out in the middle of the state of 
New York. It is likely that he was 
married in her home county, if 
so he probably bought a marriage 
license from the County Clerk, 
Fonda is the county seat of Mont- 
gomery so write a letter to The 
Clerk of Montgomery county, 
Fonda, New York. Ask for a mar- 
riage certificate, give the date and 
send a dollar. Do you know where 
| Jesse lived in 1850? if so you can 
have the 1850 census of the place 
searched. That should show in 
which state each member of the 





His wife Rebecca Bellington was | 
|born in Amsterdam, Montgomery | 


family was born and when. If you 
decide to have a search made of 
the census you will need to employ 
a genealogist in Washington, D.C. 
to do the searching. You will find 
a list of Washington Genealogists 
on page 32 of the 1948 How Book. 


Here are the names of some 


genealogists in Amsterdam, New 
York, They should know more 
about Amsterdam records and 
people that we do here. Miss 


Nellie Howe Blood, 275 Guy Park 
Ave, Amsterdam, New York. Miss 
Allie Van Husen, 33 Stewart St., 
Amsterdam, New York. They may 
be able to tell you a lot about 
the Bellington family as well as 
the Masons. I have a long list o1 
genealogists who are compiling 
genealogical data on the Masons. 
If you would like this list send 25c 
and I will hire someone to copy 
it for you. 
Virginia 

Mrs. Hula I Rock, 204 West, 
Redwood Road, Salt Lake City 3, 
Utah writes as follows: Archibald 
Stroud, born Va. and his wife 
Elizabeth had Andrew (Andy) 
Thomas born 9 Oct. 1822, suppos- 
ed'y in Statesville, Wilson Co. 
Tenn. She tells of some researcn 
that has been done including a 
search of the census records of 


Wilson Co. Tenn. tor the years 
1810, 1830, 1840, and 1850 and 
sloses “Could you advise about 


further research”? 


We suggest that you have the 
records of Wilson County search- 
2d for the marriage of Archibald 
and his wife. This record would be 
in Lebanon which is the county 
seat of Wilson Co. This may tell 
something of the parentage of 
Archibald. 

Archibalds parents may have 
been in Tennessee so it would be 
well to search wills in Wilson Co. 
and in Summer County which 
formerly included Wilson. Gallatin 
is the county seat of Sumner. The 
county clerks have records ot 
wills, marriages and deeds. Then 
suppose you write to the State 
Archives, Soldiers Memorial Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. and ask for 
a copy of land grants to Strouds 
in Wilson or Sumner counties. If 
they came trom Virginia this may 
name the county. 

The best genealogical library in 


the south is in Nashville, Tenn. 
Write to the librarian and ask 
her if she has any information 
|regarding your Archibald. In 


Wilson county there is a news 
paper, “The Lebanon Democrat”. 
We recommend that you insert an 
ad in it' You may get a lot of in- 
formation about Strouds and you 
may not. Between 1739 and 1782 
| there were 8 Stroud wills recorded 
|in Virginia in the following cour- 
| ties. Brunswick, Fredrick, Mick- 
| lengburg, Norforlk and York. Very 
|likely a part of these wills refer 
| to your people I cannot tell you 
| which part. Usually the cost of a 
|photostat copy or an abstract of 
}a@ will is not very much. We think 
|it would be good practice to get a 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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copy of all of them. 

Mrs. B. G. Keyte, of Rt. 1, Des 
Moines, lowa is a genealogist who 
is interested in Stroud genealogy 
and Mrs. Laura G. Garrett of 
wixon Springs, Tenn. Lives in 
omith County which is next to 
Wiison County. She is a profes- 
sional genealogist. 

Maine 

Mrs. R. A. Wheeler, Burley, 
Idaho, writes, “I’ve been hunting a 
Simon Wheeler who married a 
Sarah Stevens. We have no dates 
but it is around the year i770. The 
son of this Simon came from 
Green, Kenebeck Co., Maine. We 
can’t tind the right Simon in any 
Maine genealogy. Lately a lady 
who has done years ot researcn 
telis me there was no Maine at this 
date, and that Maine was a part 
ol Connecticut then. Could you tell 
me it this is true?” 


Maine was organized as a sep- 
arate state in 1820. Before that 
date Massachusetts counted Maine 
as part oi that state. There were 
peopie living there, huwever, keep- 
ing records, having babies, getting 
married just the same as they dia 
when it became a state. There is 
one other condition that is more 
bothersome to your genealogical 
probiem than that. 


In 1770 the Indians held sway in 
the lands where Kenebeck County 
was to be. Not until 1799 were 
there enough white people there 
to torm a county. The first settlers 
are supposed to have settled where 
Greene now stands in 1780. Greene 
is now in Androscoggin County 
which was formed in 1839 as a 
part of Kenebeck. Most of the 
towns of Maine kept records of 
births, marriages and deaths and 
if you will write to the town clerk 
of Greene he may be able to tell 
you when the Wheelers moved to 
Greene, where they moved from 
and may give their genealogy after 
they moved there. It is quite likely 
that they were from one of the 
older towns in Massachusetts. If 
you do not get the information 
from Greene it might be found by 
searching in Massachusetts. 


Indiana 
Mrs. Margaret 


Yellowstone, Mont. writes: 


W. Leyman Tebbs, 25 Tebbs Ave. 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


Golloway Family 

Mrs. Edna Jenson, Box 3807, Tie- 
ton Drive, Yakima, Washington, 
writes as follows: “I am much in- 
terested in tracing my father’s 
genealogy. His name was Elijah 
Newlin Galioway. I found in a 
bsok that there were seven broth- 
ers came from Scotland in 1741. 
I am trying to find just which 
of these men is my ancestor. I 
have quite a lot of information on 
one of these men but he is not the 
une I came trom. My question is: 
Should I make ott record sheets 
to be sent to the temple to have 
work done for them? He would be 
a brother to my ancestor.” 

If the ancestor you mention is 
really a brother of your ancestor 
then you are some degree oi cousin 
to each of his descendants and it 
would be proper for you to do 
the temple work for them. How- 
ever, as you do not know which of 
the brothers you are descended 
from, you do not know if you are 
descended from any of them. You 
may be descended from a Gallo- 
way who came from England be- 
fore or after 1741. I suggest that 
you continue your research and let 
the temple work wait until you 
have made a somewhat definite 
connection. There were a number 
of Galloway families in New York 
and Pennsylvania before 1741. 

Phone Directories: Irene Mead 
of 1315 Howard Street, Boise, Ida- 
ho, writes “How does one obtain 
a telephone or city directory from 
a particular tiwn.” Our own ex- 
perience is that most telephone 
companies prefer to have you 
order their directory through your 
local telephone office. 

City directories are published 
by private companies and they 
cost much mure than the phone 
directories cost. It would probably 
be best to write to some official 
and ask if a person is listed in the 
city directory of the name you 
seek. 


Tennessee 

Mrs. Buelah Nord Parris, 537 
West Flora, Stockton, Calif., writes 
in part as follows: I wonder if any 
information can be obtained, either 
from your Genealogical Helper 
column or from your family re- 
search department, regarding the 
following lines: Harrison, Hopkins, 
who are ancestors of my husband, 
| George Hopkins Parris. Does the 
|research department conduct their 





, where of the early famiiies.” 

Mrs. Parris asks where she can 
find more about the military rec- 
|ord of Massilon Harrison which 
|she found in “U. S. Register of 
Army Oificers”. It is as follows: 
“Massilon Harrison, Md. at lge., 
Cadet M. A. 1 July 1837, 2 Lt. 
ingrs., 1 July, 1841, 1 Lt. 24 May 
1848, Died 2nd Feb. 1854, Interpret- 
ed into English here is what it 
says: Massilon Harrison, from 
Maryland at large, was appointed 
a Cadet at the United States Mili- 
vary Academy (West Point) 1 
July, 1837. Was given the rank 
vi 2nd Lieutenant of Engineers 
ast July 1841, 1st Lieutenant 24 
imiay 1848. Died 2nd of Feb., 1854. 
iove intormation may be obtained 
vy writing to the United States 
iulitary Academy, West Point, 
ivew York, I may say, Mrs. Parris, 
ugds man lived many years after 
tue Massilon who was father to a 
benjamin, whom you mention. 

One reason why you have not 
been able to connect to Massilon 
is that you are probably not relat- 
ed to him. As long as you do not 
know what relation you are, you 
do not know if you are related at 
all. 

The U. S. Presidents Harrison 
sprang from a Virginia family. It 
is quite likely that your people 
once lived in Virginia and some- 
one said “sure they are related.” 
But in Virginia there were many 
Harrison families. Most of them 
were poor people but there were 
165 of the Harrisons who had 
enough property that they made 
wills that are still available 
though a great many of the rec- 
ords were destroyed. These wills 
are recorded in 30 or 40 different 
counties. And you are just as apt 
to be descended from some poor 
family as from a rich one. 

We think you should center your 
interests in the county or counties 
where your folks lived in Ten- 
nessee. Inquire about wills and 
deeds, cemetery records, marriages 
and also the Harrison and Hopkins 
families who still live there. 

Livingston is the county seat of 
Overton county. In your How Book 
you will find some suggestions on 
how to carry on. 

There is no research department 
in our library. 


The Name Shiner 
Mrs. Laura Shiner Barlow of 
300 Ouray Ave, Grand Junction, 
Colo., includes this paragraph in 
her letter asking for some mor? 
How Books. She writes: 








“Say Brother Everton. There in| 


P. Truit, West|work similar to the Salt Lakej|your records or archives do you 


| 


Can} Genealogical Society? If so will| have any records that they do| 


you gwe me the names and ad-/send $2.50 to begin the research|not have in Salt Lake City. My | 
maiden name was Shiner and we} 1947. 


dreses of genealogists in Indiana 
who could help with the name 
Truit, Dean, Williams and Van 
Cleve.”She named several counties 
where they lived. Here are the 
names, we hope they can help, In 
Randolph Co., 
Winchester, Ind. Miss Ellen Wood, 
224 Sheridan St. Ridgeville, Ind. 
In Montgomery Co., Miss Jessie C. 
Watson 105 No. Blair St., Craw- 
fordville, Ind. and in Dearborn 
Co. which is next to Ripley Co. 


India Bloomfield, | 


|when your reply arrives. 


| She then gives about five pages 
|of assorted genealogical informa- 
tion regarding those bearing the 
|name of Hopkins and Harrison. 
|In closing she says, “With all this 
information I still cannot connect 
up the family from Louella Flor- 
ence Hopkins Parris back to Mas- 
| silon Harrison. . . . I felt that if 
the Harrisons played a great part 
in our American History, surely 
there must be some record some- 


|}are having difficulty finding 
|where we came from. 

|. It is quite likely that we have 
|some books that are not in the 
|Salt Lake Library. We have quite 
a number of manuscript copies 
|which they probably do not have. 
'Then there are books that are 
scarce, less than a hundred copies 
printed 75 years ago. We happened 
to get one and perhaps they didn’t. 


March 1948. 





in the Salt Lake library and it 
would really be a big job to searcn 
all the possible sources of infor- 
mation in all those books which 
might have a hint as to where 
your people were. 

You give no dates or places so 
no definite suggestions can 
given. Do you know about the 
Shiner families in the census of 
1790. I found only four Shiner 
families in the United States. 
Andrew, John and Mathew were 
in Montgomery Co. Pa. and 
Andrew was in Northampton Co. 
Pa. 


Genealogy To Exchange 


I have some very good records 
and pedigrees on Dudley, Hollings- 
head, Fairfax, Kendall, Cox, and 
Smuin lines, would be glad to hear 
from any one else working on 
these families. 


Emma N. Smuin, 
Myton, Utan 


Letter Arrives 
From Uppsaia 


The following letter was _ re- 
ceived from the keeper of the 
Government Genealogical Archives 
in Uppsala, Sweden. The records 
.rom a large part of central Swed- 
en are in Uppsala, and this appears 
to be an opportunity to have the 
records searched. 


W. M. Everton, 
Cache County Pubiic Library, 
Logan, Utah. 


In reply to your letter of Octo- 
ber 20 this year concerning gen- 
ealogical research in the records 
preserved at Landsarkivet, I am 
now able to inform you, that Mr. 
Gunnar Alnebring, Skolgatan 8, 
Uppsala, Sweden, has. declared 
himself willing to undertake such 
commissions. As the officials of 
Landsarkivet are not obliged nor 
entitled to check or verify the 
work of the visiting students, lL 
do not, by forwarding this infor- 
mation, undertake any guarantee 
for the quality of his work (which 
I, on the other hand, have no 
reason to doubt) and do not know 
what fees he will charge. 


Yours truly, 
Sten Engstrom, 
Landsarkivie (keeper). 


Uppsala, Sweden, December 31, 
ALWARDT SURNAME 


Elder B. P. Mortensen, General 
Delivery, Fort St. John, B. C.,, 


|Canada, is starting to collect data 


on the Alwardt family or families. 


|He has the will to carry on but 


lacks experience. He would like to 
hear from anyone who has infor- 


mation regarding anyone bearing 


There are perhaps 40,000 books that name. 











